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Alger, William R. A Critical History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life. New and en- 
larged edition. Royal 8vo. $3.50. 


All oseph Henry. Hebrew Men and 
Mong bo the Patriarchs to the Messiah. 
A running sketch of the Old Testament story 


_and the religious development of the “ Re- 


ligion of Israel,” picturesquely written. 16mo. 
$1.50. 
———Our Liberal Movement in Theology. 


A sketch and criticism of the history of Uni- 
tarianism in New England, followed by three 


lectures, the 1 of which are, A Scien-. 


tific Theology, The Religion of Humanity, 
oy The Gouge! of Liberalism. 16mo. 
1,25. 


Christian History in its Three Great 
Periods. First Period: Early Christianity. 
Second Period: Thé Middle Age. Third 
Period: _Modern Phases. Gives the entire 
development of Catholic Christianity to the 
eve of the Reformation, with modern phases 
of Religious Life. 3 vols. 16mo. $3.75. 


Outlines of Christian History, A. D. 
50-1880. Designed as a manual for class in- 
struction on the origin, growth and principles 
of Christianity from its foundation to the 
Present time. 16mo. 75 cts. 


——~—Three Phases of Modern Theology 
Atrio of essays, discussing ‘‘ Calvinism as a Force 
in History,” * Unitarianism, Then and Now,” and 
“The Gospel of Liberalism.” All have appeared 
in the pages of the Umitarian Review. 8vo. 

. 35 cts. : 


Bartol, C. A.. D. D. Radical Problems. 
A protest against popular theology, and “rad- 
ical,” not in the usual sense of the term, but 
in its true sense, that of attempting to pierce 
to the roots of things. 16mo, $1.25. 


Brooke, Rev. Stopford A.. A. M. Unity of 
God and Man. A collection of sermons, from the 
opening one of which the volume takes its name. 
Izmo. $1.50. 


-Faith and Freedom. Another series 
of sermons, treating of “Immortality,” the “ Intel- 
lectual Development of Christ,’’ “Liberty,’’ the 
“Changed Aspects of Christian Theology,” and 
like vital questions, Edited, with Introduction, 
by Edwin D. Mead. 12mo. $1.50. 


Chadwick, John W. A Book of Poems. 
The collection embraces a variety of subjects, 
and is divided into three parts—poems of 
nature, poems of life, and times and seasons. 
Square 18mo, $1.00. 


The Man oe In his preface Mr. 
Chadwick says: “I shall not be suspected by 
any generous person of imagining that I have 
written any final word about a theme which 
has inspired hundreds and thousands of vol- 
umes I have but endeavored with 
the help of many eminent scholars 
to write a book which shall contribute some- 
thing to a rational understanding of the human 
greatness of Jesus.” 16mo. $1.00. 


A Daring Faith, and Other Sermons, 
‘‘BDivine Service,” “American Unitarianism,”’ 
“Jesus and Modern Life,” ‘“The Gospel of Sci- 
ence,” and ** The New Orthodoxy,” are some of 
the subjects dealt with in this volume, I2mo, $1. 


Faith on the Earth, Sixteen sermons 
discussing *‘ Ethical Culture,” “Gnostics and Ag, 
nostics,’”’ “* Progressive Orthodoxy,” “Things tha- 
Remain,” “The Spirit,of Truth,’ “The Good 
New Times,” and various other questions in mod- 
ern theology. 1I2mo. $1.00. 


| The Faith of Reason. A series of 
discourses on the leading topics of religion, 
and oe chiefly with the modern aspects of 


| religious t 


ought. 16mo. $1.00. 
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In Nazareth Town. A _ Christmas 
Fantasy, and other Poems. 16mo. $1.00. 
Channing Centenary Volume. A report 
of the meetings held in America, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, in honor of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of William 
Eldery Channing. Edited by Russel Nevins 
Bellows. 8vo, pp. 603. Cloth $2.00. 


Child, Lydia Maria. Aspirations of the 
World. A colidction of the moral and re- 
ligious utterances of all nations, in all times, 
illustrating the fact that there always has been, 
and is now, a universal belief in one God. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Christmas Day and All the Year. Stories 
by Susan Coolidge, a! C. Bartlett, Sargent 
Flint, Mrs. A. D, T. Whitney, and others. 
Told for the younger readers of the Christzax 
Register, and compiled from the columns of 
that paper by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. Square 
16mo0, $1.00. 


Clarke, Rev. James Freeman. Vexed Ques- 
tions in Theology. A Series of Essays. ‘The 
Five Points of Calvinism and the Five Points of 
the New Theology,” “Christ and his Anti-Christs,’ 
“Is Probation or Education the End of Life 2?” 
“Agnosticism ws, Positivism,” “The Scientific 
Basis of Prayer,’’ and “‘Some Reasons for Believ- 
ing in a Future Life,’’ are a few of the titles. 
12mo, $1.00, 


Cobbe, Frances Power. The Duties of 
Women. Treating of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of women, whether “Personal,” 
“Arising from Relationship,” “Founded on 
Contract,” or resulting from their position as 
“Mistresses of Households,” “Members of 
Society,” or “Citizens of the State.” r2mo. 
$1.00, 


Religious Duty. The author de- 
signs this as acontribution toward the devel- 
opment of Theism as a uy an for the Life 
no less than a Philosophy for the Intellect, 
though far from claiming to accomplish the 
purpose adequately, she says her pages onl 
contain such simple results of the great tru 
as she sees them, 12mo0, $1.00, 


[ Comtinued on second page. | 
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| Comtinned from first page. | 

The Peak in Darien. A series of 
papers “intended,” says the author in her pre- 
face, “for those of my contemporaries who 
are daily brought face to face with some of the 
darker problems of the time, or are led by 
their advancing years to ponder on the mys- 
tery of the greattransition.” I2mo. $1.00. 


I‘arwinism in Morals, and Other 
Essays. Fourteen papers, reprinted from the 
Theological and Fortnightly Reviews, Frazer's 
and Macmillan’s Magazines, and the Manches- 
ler Friend, 12mo. $2.00. 


Eliot, William G. Home Lifeand Influence. 
A series of essays, turning chiefly upon wo- 
man—her education, herduties, her follies, and 
her mission. 12 mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Ewing, Juliana MHoratia. Jackanapes. 
Jackanapes is a harum-scarum but lovable lit- 
tle lad, who tumbles from a happy child- 
world into the army, and loses his own life 
trying to save that of a comrade. Square 
12mo. Paper board covers, 35 cts. 


Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot. A quaint 
English tale, whose hero begins life in a work- 
house, but by and by goes to make sunshine 
for poor old Daddy Darwin, and in the end 
becomes master of the Dovecot. Square 
1z2mo. Paper board covers, 35 cts. 


The Story of a Short Life. A short 
life, but a brave one, for when the little hero 
found he could not be a real soldier as he 
wished, he made up his mind to fight the ene- 
mies within him, and succeeded very well. 
Squarei12mo. Paper board covers, 35 cts. 


Grove, Dr. George. Beethoven’s Nine 
Symphonies. With illustrations from the 
scores. Sufficiently technical to be of value 
to the student of music, but popular enough 
to be intelligible and useful to the general 
reader. 12 mo, $1.50. 


Hale, Edward Everett. The Man Without 


a Country,and Other Tales,—among them: 


“My Double and How he Undid me,” a story 
with a moral for ministers. 16mo. $1.25. 


Ten Times One is Ten: (The Possi- 
ble Reformation). Telling how the “Lend a 
Hand” clubs, which are springing up all over 
the country, really had their beginning in the 
life of an unselfish young man, who died be- 
fore the first one was thought of. 16mo. $1. 


His Level Best. The first story is 
the one that gives the book its title; the others 
are: “The Brick Moon,” “Water Talk,” 
“Mouse and Lion,” “The Modern Sindbad, - 
“A Tale of a Salamander.” 


How To Dolt. A series of papers 
telling young people How to Talk, How to 
Write, How to Read, How to go into Society, 
and. How to Travel, ‘and discoursing of Life 
at School, Life in Vacation, Life Alone, Habits 
in Church, Life with Children, Life with your 
Elders, Habits of Reading, and the Art of 
Getting Ready. 16mo. $1.00. 


What Career? or, the Choice of a 
Vocation and the Use of Time. Some of the 
subjects treated are: “Study Outside of 
School,” “A Theological Seminary,” “Char- 
acter,” “The Specialties,” and “The Responsi- 
bilities of Young Men.” 16mo. $1.25. 


Crusoe in New York, and Other 
Stories, among them “Max Keesler’s Horse- 
Car” and “Phe Modern Psyche. 16mo 
$1.25.. 

———Sy baris and Other Homes. A plea 
for the workingmen, showing how useless it 
is to hope for > seam riswted among them while 
in their homes they are surrounded by so much 
that is lowering. 16mo. $1,25. 


Seven Spanish Cities and the Way 
to Them. Glimpses of history, allusions 
Oriental literature, earnest talk about religion 
consideration of Spanish politics, all mixed in 
with a running description of the various 
16mo. $1.25. 


PER el ae IEs Spee Bile oon eet te 


Stories of War; Stories of the Sea: 
Stories of Adventure; Stories of Discovery ; 
Stories of Inventions. Compiled by Edward 
Everett Hale. 5 vols., 16mo, each $1.00. 


In His Name. A story of the Wal- 
denses in the days of Richard I. of England. 
Sq. 18mo0. $1.00. 


Hedge, Frederic Henry, D. D. The Pri- 
meval World of Hebrew Tradition. Deals with 
many of the most striking and urgent prob- 
lems suggested by the Hebrew cosmology, 
such as Creation. “Man an Image of God,” 
“Manin Paradise, » «The Deluge,” etc. 16mo. 


$1.50. 


Reason in Religion. In two parts. 
(1) Religion within the bounds of Theism ; 
(2) Rational Christianity. 16mo. $1.50. 


Ways of the Spirit, and Other Essays. 
They discuss many vital themes, such as 
Pantheism, The Origin of Things, The Myth- 
ical Element in the New Testament, Dualism 
and Optimism, The Way of Religion, The 
Human Soul, The Natural History of Theism, 
Incarnation and ‘Transubstantiation, and a 
Critique of Proofs of the Being of God. 16- 
mo, $1.50. 


Atheism in Philosophy, and Other Es- 
says. Dr. Hedge selects as examples of philo- 
sophic atheists an ancient and a modern, repre- 
senting two opposite types,—Epicurus and Schop- 
enhauer. Among the miscellaneous essays are 
“ Life and Character of Augustine,” “ Immanuel 
Kant,’’.“ The Philosophy of Fetichism,” “Gen- 
ius.”? 12m0. $2.00. 


Hours With the German Classics. 
“These essays contain the substance of lectures 
delivered by the author in his official capacity as 
Professor of German Literature. Far from assum- 
ing to be a complete history of that literature, 
they aim to exhibit some of its characteristic 
phases as exemplified by writers who fairly repre- 
sent the nation’s genius.”—F rom the Author’s 
Explanatory Note. 8vo. $2.50. 


Hosmer, Frederick L., and Gannett, Will. 
iam C. The Thought of God in Hymns and 
Poems. “ Deep Communion with Nature, spiritual 
insight, profound trust, reverent and tender ascrip- 
tion, are finely distilled in these verses. They 
are poems which have the dew on them, and 
every dewdrop is the mirror of.a large world. It 
is a book of inspiration for the religious life.’’ 
16mo. $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Knappart, J. The Religion of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Richard A. Armstrong. 
A manual containing a brief history of the religion 
of the Jews,—an abstract of the great work of Pro- 
fessor Kuenen on this subject. 16mo. $1.00. 


Martineau, James. Hours of Thought on 
Sacred Things. Discourses practical in character, 
touching but occasionally on speculative topics, 
and addressed to the needs and wants of the heart 
and conscience. First Series, 16mo. $1.50. 
Second Series, I2mo. $2.v0. 


See P,. C, The Oriental Christ. 
Written by a Hindoo, but reverential always 
and full of a loving admiration for the charac- 
ter of Christ. 12 mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Mead, Edwin D. Martin Luther. A Study 
of the Reformation, The story of the great 
Reformer’s life and achievements, graphically 
yet earnestly written, and seasoned with keen 
comments upon his teachings. Cloth, 12 mo. 
$1.25. 

Miss Toosey’s Mission and Laddie, Two sto- 
ries—one of a lonely little spinster who longed to 
aid the benighted heathen, the other of a poor old 
country woman, who wentto the city to live with 
her son, and found it all so different from what 
she imagined it would be. 16mo. 650 cents. 


Oort, Dr. H. and a Dr. I. The 
Bible for Learners. It is the Bible story, told in 
connected form, with a history of the book and of 
the Bible countries and peoples. Old Testament, 
Vol. I.—Patriarchs, Moses, Judges. Vol. II.— 
Kings and Prophets. $4.00. New Testament. 
Vol. III. $2.00. 


(Continued on last page.) 
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FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


Mental and Physical 


Exhaustion, 
Weakened Energy, 


Hervousness, 
indigestion, Etc. 


Universally recommended and presoribed by phy- 
sicians of all schvols. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance te 
both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 


Healthful, Refreshing. 
Prices Reasonable. Pampl 


dhaear wea os further par 
ticulars mailedfree. Man by the 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R.!. 


[S"BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


New York, Penn & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake ERIE & Western R. R 


miihuek N Niagara Falls, 


ork, Albany 
Saratoga, Boston, 


AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO THE EAST, 


— WITH— 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Puliman 
Buffet ~aom tag Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
C Parlor aoese and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 
General M inager. General Pass. Avent. 
Nan Toonz. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Obarene 
hools, Fire Aletme, Farms, etc. LL 
ARRANTE Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
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grocer ougine 0 hav thousanee ot houssseers , Your 
Conaee fe to we it on a sale. tor it. 
ILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. we... ee In to 


Poon TRAINING IN EDUCATION. By 
JaMES VILA BLAKE. A conclusive summary of 
Oe arguments for a training of the hand vv a part of 


Save Bhild’s education. le 
ogues free. CHARLES H. CC ERK & C & Co., Pub- 
recy Chicago, 


PRACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpts, 
sendable sermons by Kev. Jenkin Bdcye.5 Jones, Mail 
or 30 cents in stam ogues 

H. KERR & CO o Publishers 175 Seasearn Street, 
Chicago, 
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EDITORIAL. 


SEE our announcement column for corrections and additions 
to the programme of the approaching Sunday-school and 
Unity Club Institute. 


Tue following business note received at this office explains 
itself: ‘* Kindly send a copy of sermon ‘ Blessed be Drudg- 
ery’ to one who has as yet seen ‘drudgery’ only in a profane 
light !”’ 


A PREACHER remarked one Sunday that it was said that 
liberalism is creeping into all the churches. ‘‘ If that is so,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘I hope it wiil soon strike the contribution- 
boxes.’ —F xchange. 


SoLon LAUER, who has been associated with Doctor Towns- 
end, of Jamestown, N. Y., as editor of the Mew Theology 
Herald, has moved to Chicago, and has taken up his work 
as a member of the Unity staff. 


Pror. JOHN FISKE, in a letter to the World, says: ‘‘As re- 
gards Mr. Donneliy’s theories about Shakespeare, I liave only 
to say that if a man really likes to amuse himself with such 
stuff, I can see no objection. It keeps him busy, and is far 
less dangerous than if he were to meddle with questions about 
labor and capital.’’ 


The Christian Life estimates that ‘‘ $5,000,000 have been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Moody for Christian work, first and 
last.’’ This money has been chiefly given for the purpose of 
keeping people out of hell. When will people be as willing to 
give as much ‘to keep hell out of the people?’’—to borrow 
the startling antithesis of Mr. Calthrop. 


CANNON FARRAR says that ‘‘drink, vice and mammon 
Worship are bringing about by natural laws their own inevita- 
ble retribution, and unless remedies be found in our earnest- 
ness and in our self-denial, and in our promotion by every 
possible means of the common good of all, then the Huns 
and Vandals who shall shipwreck our civilization are being 
bred, not in the steppes of Asia, but in the slums of great 
cities.’’ 


ALLUSION is made elsewhere to the bust of Emerson in 
church. Why does not some Boston art-dealer, co-operating 
with Morse or some other sculptor in sympathy with the lib- 
eral faith, make available plaster casts, of uniform size, suita- 
ble for brackets and niches in churches and vestries, of the 
four major prophets of the liberal faith—Emerson, Channing, 
Parker and Martineau? We believe there would be call 
enough to warrant the venture. | 


REv. GRINDALL REYNOLDs, Secretary of the A. U. A., is 
soon to start on a visiting tour among the Unitarian churches 
of the Rocky mountain and Pacific slope regions. Rev. 
George Batchelor is already making a circuit of our churches 
in the northwest, and we believe it is his purpose to visit most 
of the ciurches of the Mississippi valley as a representative of 
the A. U. A. The visit of these gentlemen will do good to 
the churches, but we expect the churches will do them quite 
as much good. ‘They will find wherever they go very little 
appetite for theological disputations, great readiness for the 
ethical unities that ripen into missionary zeal and co-opera- 
tion on a non-doctrinal basis. We think the result of these 
gentlemen’s visits will enable them to go back to the east and 
confidently affirm that they found no atheistic Unitarian 


churches out west, and that ‘‘one-half of the Unitarians out here 
are not skeptics.’’ This good thing suggests the next good 
thing to do,—a tour of the eastern churches by some repre- 
sentative of our western work. Such a missionary tour would 
greatly augment the financial and spiritual missionary resour- 
ces of our cause east and west. The west and the east need 
to exchange commodities, compare note: and go into heartier 
partnership for the regeneration of the world. 


To Sunday-schools that are not already at work upon a 
course of lessons for the winter, we suggest the use of the 
short series cailed ‘‘ The Christmas Poem and the Christmas 
Fact,’’ by W. C. Gannett, price 5 cents. It is full of inter- 
esting ‘‘Bible Fairy Stories’? which clustered about the birth 
of Jesus, and has just the ten ler and thoughtful word for the 
children that will deepen and make real to them the truth and. 
joy of the Christmas season. ‘The school beginning on them 
soon will find themselves delightfully prepared for the glad 
Christmas times. 


A CORRESPONDENT in last week’s Christian Register is 
shocked because a church in Minnesota has placed a bust of 
Emerson by the side of the pulpit. He says, ‘‘ Doubtless the 
parish would object to seeing a painting or an image of Christ 
in such a place. They would be likely to say that it seemed 
too much like the idolatry of the Roman Catholic church.”’ 
For the consolation of this correspondent we would say that 
there is a Unitarian church in Chicago, conservative enough 
to have Muncacsy’s ‘‘ Christ before Pilate’’ at the pulpit 
end of the church and a copy of Da Vinci's ** Last Supper ’’ 
at the other, and it would like to hang in the church a picture 
of the blessed Madonna, if it could procure a good one, the 
Sistine, for instance. Perhaps this correspondent would like 
to encourage this conservatism i. the Unitarian church by 
forwarding to it a copy of this great picture. 


In the New York /ndependent of September 29, 1887, Prof. 
Frederic Wright, D.D., of Oberlin Theological Seminary, in 
his reminiscences of ‘‘Alaska Missions,’’ gives us this ‘‘ Creed 
of Jake,’’ with high commendation. ‘‘ Jake’’ was their faith- 
ful Indian guide, and was converted by Doctor Corlies, of 
Philadelphia; not by preaching dogmas to him, but by nurs- 
ing him through a long spell of sickness. 

This is the creed : 

1. God is the boss of us fellers, and of every man—all. 

2. God loves us fellers, and every man—all. 

3. I feel in heart that I love God; my brother, my 
sister, and every man—all. 

4. I wish every feller loved Jesus: then all good: no bad: 
no fight. 

This creed of the untutored savage puts to shame the meta- 
physical speculations which have been inflicted upon the 
Christian church by well meaning but mistaken theologians, 


A CORRESPONDENT in a St. Louis paper raises the alarm 
concerning the injudicious purchase of books in Sunday-school 
libraries again. He tells of a superintendent who to his hor- 
ror had found that the book seller had insinuated the works 
of Oliver Optic, Horatio Alger, Miss Braddon, George Sand, 
even Ouidaand Zola, into te Sunday-school library that was 
under careless administration ;—but worse yet,—we allow the 
correspondent to tell the rest of the story in his own anxious 
words : 


‘* But that isn’t all or the worst of it,” continued the superintendent. 
‘* Not long ago one of the teachers came to me and said her faith in ortho- 
doxy had been very much shaken, and she did not know that she could 
conscientiously remain longer in the school. Several of her class were also 
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losing their confidence in the old creed. She said this result had been 
reached by reading one of the books in the Sunday-school library. It was 
‘ Bluffton,’ and was the account of how a young Presbyterian minister had 
been conserted to rationalism and had finally taken his congregation with 
him over to liberalism. I hunted up the work and read it. The author is 
the Rev. Minot J. Savage, the prominent and eloquent Boston Unitarian 
clergyman. The book is a remarkable one, and even made me feel un- 
comfurtable, as hide-bound in Calvinism as I supposed I was. Investiga- 
tion showed me that a score of our older scholars and several of the teach- 
ers had been very much impressed by the story and had been talking the 
subject over. The book is all the more effective because it js a faithful 
portrayal, as I understand, of Mr. Savage’s personal experience. How 
the book got into our library I don’t know, but I suppose the selections 
were made by some clerk in the publishing house of whom we purchased. 
He saw the book was by a minister and naturally presumed it was emi- 
nently fit. Right in our own city I have learned that ‘ Bluffton’ is in half a 
dozen libraries and is doing deadly work to orthodoxy. Of course this sort 
of thing must stop. We may be placing antidotes to all our instruction in 
the scholar’s han’s, Sensational and immoral novels and infidel publica- 
tions are certainly not in place in orthodox Sunday-schools. I suppose 
there are hundreds of superintendents in this country who are as ignorant 
and careless as I was, and that these objectionable books are being sent 
out to scores of schools this fall. It is really alarming, and you can readily 
understand how anxious I am to rectify the evil, as far as I can, in our 
school. I wish I could send a note of warning to other superintendents,” 


The Ideal. 

Our ideals are more real than what we call the actual. 
Science is rapidly growing into such proportions that it con- 
siders the unattained possibilities of the Sermon on the Mount 
facts of as much importance in political science as the statis- 
tics of illiteracy. The problem of crime and criminals can 
not -be solved until the criminal’s dreams of excellence are 
taken into account, as well as his ignoble failures. An ideal- 
ist is not an impractical soul, intoxicated with a heavenly ether 
that incapacitates him for homely duties, and blinds him to 
the light of clear reason and <‘eliberate judgment. Indeed, 
these hard realities feed the ideal. Out of the shadows oft 
sorrow and sin does the ideal life ever spring. Bruises teach 
the fledgling that dexterity of wing which eventually lifts it 
above the brambles and rocks. The stolid reality of to-day 
forms the stiff but fertile soil out of which the permanent 
ideals of the immortal life are to grow. 

It follows, then, that the true measure of our life at any 
given time is the measure of our ideals. The outcome of our 
lives, individually and collectively, is not determined by 
what we have or what we are, but by what we want to be, and 
the loyalty with which we struggle toward that ideal. So 
long, then, as the human soul reaches after the unrealized, so 
long is it growing; but if the vision ever fades, then life flags 
and powers droop. This 's the only thought of old age that 
is depressing,—the fear that possibly the hard experiences, 
the frequent disappointments, the loneliness and the hopes 
deferred will eventually make the heart sick, put out the fires 
of enthusiasm, and weaken our grasp upon life’s ideals. Gray 
hairs are an ornament ; stiffened limbs prepare the mind for 
the autumn feast that ought to follow a busy harvest ; enfeebled 
eyesight is not so bad when the garnered mind hath less need 
of gleaners. But, oh, to have the world grow old and gray 
faster than we do! To have our faith in man totter as our 
limbs begin to tremble! To have the lime settle into the tis- 
sues of our heart and make that brittle as well as our bones ! 
Oh, to have our loves changed to ashes! To have our eyes 
grow blind to things noble, to truth and to beautv—‘‘ To end 
our lives in days of withered.prayer’’—to borrow a phrase 
from Miss Cobbe, /h7s is the old age that is infinitely sad. 
Outward things may perish without a pang, as they will;—only 
so we be rich in those inward things that grow more real as 
the material scaffolding falls away. We do stand on a narrow 
ledge of mortal time, where our minds may well grow dizzy 
with the thought of a fleeting world. It is true in a sensc 
that-we are spirits that are to be 


“Melted into thin air; 
And like the baseless tabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, 
And, like the unsubstantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuft 
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As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.”’ 


But there is that inward granite which in nature we cal] 
law, which in philosophy we call #7u¢h, which in morals we 
call sight, and in religion we call God,—that endures for 
ever and for ever. And the ideals of the soul are the thoughts 
of God which we learn to think after Him. 


“The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken, 
The word by seers or sybils told 

In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost.”’ 


Fifty Years Ago. 


As our political centennials are closing, American literature 
has entered on a semi centennial season. Bryant, Irving, 
Cooper, Channing, came earlier; but each year now from 
1886 to 1890 is the fiftieth since some star to-day well known 
in our firmament of letters began to shine. The men born in 
the first decade of the century,—Bancroft (1800), Emerson 
(1803), Hawthorne (1804), Longfellow (1807), Whittier 
(1808), Holmes (1809), were publishing their first fruits as 
young authors in 1836 to 1840. 1836 gave us Emerson’s 
‘‘ Nature,’’ Whittier’s ‘‘ Mogg Megone,’’ and Holmes’s first 
handful of his verses. 1837 heard Hawthorne's ‘‘ Twice-told 
Tales.’” 1838 brought from Prescott (born 1796) his ‘ Fer- 
dinand and Isabella.’’ Longtellow’s ‘‘ Voices of the Night’”’ 
was published in 1839. Bancroft (born 1800) set out the 
first volumes of his history, and Edgar Poe (born 1811) his 
first collected stories, in 1840. 

Among them all no book is likely to keep the dew upon it 
so long as the little ‘‘ Nature,’’ of which it took twelve years 
to sell the first five hundred copies. The year after this ap- 
peared, Emerson, then a young man of thirty-four, gave an 
address at Harvard College, which Doctor Holmes calls ‘‘ our 
Intellectual Declaration of Independence.’’ Its subject was 
‘the American Scholar.’’ The memory of its graceful cheer 
still lingers with the elder scholars of the country. The next 
year, 1838, and, again at Cambridge, he gave an address be- 
fore the Divinity School, which might be called our Re/igious 
Declaration of Independence. It made a great commotion 
in the Unitarian circles of New England, which then were 
settling down, after their twenty years’ struggle for spiritual 
freedom, in the belief that Christ was the author, ard they the 
finishers, of faith. Upon this complacent movud Emerson’s 
word broke, like a beautiful morning, with the assurance th't 
there was a sou/ in man, so'rce of all Bibles and all Christs, 
and unexhausted still,—a Soul that nome of the churches 
preached. 

Fifty years ago. To-day we read ‘‘ the American Scholar ”’ 
and wonder at ‘‘ the breathlessaisles ’’ which listened so to It. 
The words are noble and are true, but to-day are the oxygen 
of the common air. The Divinity School address is now a 
Unitarian tract,—although shat reads as fresh and morning- 
like as ever. So the pacing years have brought a seml- 
centennial upon us,—one that may worthily be noticed 1n 
our literary and religious circles. With this thought in mind, 
the programmes, printed on our Unity Club page this week 
and next, were prepared to assist a class at Hinsdale in the 
study of the two addresses, and they may be of service to 
some other class like-minded. w. Cc. G. 


A Wayside Prophet. 


While riding in a buggy through the country in northern 
Ohio a few days ago, we noticed that fences and bridges were 
adorned with various mottoes, painted in large letters, and 
calculated to arrest the eye of the spiritually indifferent. On 
the fence at a certain cross-road was printed ‘‘ Prepare to 
meet thy God,’’ and ‘‘ Eternal life is free.’’ On the stone 


abutment of a bridge appeared the startling injunction, ‘‘ Re- _ 
Other mottoes at different places were, 


pent or go to hell.”’ 
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« Repent, you wicked sinner,’’ “Watch and pray,’’ and ‘‘Let 
your light shine.’’ On inquiry we learned that this is the 
work of a zealous old gentleman, who drives about in a can- 
yas covered wagon, spreading, as he believes, the gospel of 
righteousness. There can be no doubt that some soul is 
startled occasionally out of its lethargy by a sight of one of 
these sentences. The farmer, driving his load of produce to 
the city, thinking of nothing but the state of the market, 
may be suddenly reminded that there are things above the 
sale of corn and potatoes. ‘The butcher, driving his cattle to 
the slaughter-house, may suddenly recollect that souls, as well 
as bodies, must have food. The careless pedestrian, saunter- 
ing along, thoughtless of any save material wants, may be dis- 
agreeably confronted by the thought of spiritual needs. The 
comfortable man of the world, satisfied with his surroundings 
in time, may be reminded of an existence in eternity, wherein 
worldly goods confer no comfort. The sensualist, the drunk- 
ard, the robber and oppressor may be sometimes brought up 
standing by one of these wayside sermons. Scoffing will not 
obliterate the impression. The letters burn on thebrain. Like 
an accusing spirit they follow the man, and will not down at his 
bidding. When he would laugh, theysilence his mirth. He 
sees them in the bottom of the ‘‘ social glass.’’ They trans- 
form the faces of his former boon companions, and make them 
hideous. ‘The seed sown by the wayside has taken root, and 
sometime must bear fruit in character. Such a work may 
these sentences on fence and stone perform. And if but one 
soul be made better, the patient painter will be rewarded. 
Many may laugh at his zealous attempts to reform the 
world by printing his gospel on a board by the roadside ; but 
is it more sensible to print it in a book? ‘This man has put 
his message where le who runs may read. It will not be 
silenced, nor could any prophet scream louder. The flowers 
by the roadside speak the same, but men can not hear their 
voices. Cloud and sunlight, brook and meadow paint the 
same words, but men are blind to these,—they do not heed 
them. And so this wayside prophet goes forth to paint in 
characters which still mean something to human eyes (though 
even these are fast becoming meaningless) the gospel of 
righteousness. Do not call him over zealous, nor enthusiast. 
He recognizes the needs of the hou. and the blindness of men, 
ani he conforms his conduct to‘these. When men can read 
the higher scriptures, his brush will not be needed. But when 
that time comes many pens will lose employment, and the 
hum of printing presses will be diminisned. S. L. 


A Peep at the Exposition. 


Entering the Chicago Exposition, we were naturally drawn 
to the Woman’s Department. After climbing the stairs we 
encountered a button- hole machine, which seemed to be doing 
admirable work, though, as button-holes were never a formid- 
able undertaking to us, we were not particularly interested in 
this specialty ; the woman, however, with feet on the treadle, 
demanded a halt and an inspection while she expatiated on its 
merits, of which we had no doubt, for our faith in sewing 
machines, indeed machinery of all kinds, is almost unbounded; 
but as we started to pass on she leaned over confidentially, and, 
holding out a little round box, remarked, ‘‘ Here is something 
[ make myself, so I can recommend it. It is a cream for the 
face and hands; will remove tan, freckles, pimples, or any- 
thing of the kind. Really, madam, you will find it quite 
harmless and valuable.’’ We thanked her and turned once 
more, when she continued in a still more insinuating tone,—‘‘It 
will also remove wrinkles;’’ but we assured her that our 
wrinkles had come to stay, while our little daughter marched 
on with nose tossed in the aiz, exclaiming, ‘‘ The idea! how 
impertinent to insinuate that you have wrinkles! ”’ 

The Woman's Department was disappointing, as it always is 
—made up, as of necessity it must be, of the poor odds and ends 
of woman’s work. The home cannot be tra:sferred to an ex- 
position ; a mother’s watchful care, a wife’s loving co-opera- 
lion, a sister’s tender helpfulness cannot be placed on exhi- 
bition. The best work of woman isso subtle, so all-pervading, 
that it cannot be gathered together and placed in a show case 
any more than youcan gatherthe ray of light that forms the 
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life-giving sunshine, and so. this department was disappoint- 
ing though we were not disappointed, for how could it be 
otherwise ? Woman’s work as work we found, as it should 
be, placed in competition with other worker’s work of its 
kind. In the Art Gallery she is represented by forty one 
artists and sixty-one pictures, the povurest of no mean merit, 
and all comparing favorably with the work of brother artists. 

Looking out a number in our catalogue, a farmer came up 
and inquired, ‘‘ Can you tell me what that is?’’ pointing to 
a picture, then turning to Miss Cheritree’s ‘‘ Return of the 
Flock ’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ How natural! I’ve seen it hundreds 
of times. Seems as though the sheep were moving.’’ His 
admiration of the animals was so evident that we remarked, 
‘‘There is a Rosa Bonheur here.’’ ‘‘A what?’’ he in- 
quired. ‘‘A Rosa Bonheur; come this way.’’ He left the 
sheep a little reluctantly, evidently expecting a floral piece. 
Well, if he didn’t know Rosa Bonheur, he did know that 
bull—**‘ Just perfect, ma’m, just perfect! Isn’t it wonderful 
how the mind and hand of man can do these things,’’ he 
said, and we left him lost in admiration—not of woman’s 
work, but of the artist’s work. 

We have not space for mention of the really fine paintings 
on exhibition this year. There is Eastman Johnson’s ‘ Cul- 
prit,’’ which needs no hint from the catalogue to tell its 
story. Brown's inimitable ‘‘ Boys,’’ Miss Stewart’s ‘‘ Relic 
of the Past,’’ only to be met within the south. Simmons’s 
“Old Man and Child,’’ and his wife’s *‘ Breton Children.’”’ 
One can never forget Harberger’s ‘‘ Poet and the Publisher”’ 
—pure business and clear frenzy. Bourge’s ‘*Cold Day,’’ 
which made one long to invest in mittens for the street waifs. 
The human face can here be studied on canvas with every phase 
of feeling delineated ; marine paintings many and excellent, 
landscapes full of peace and plenty. Altogether it is the 


finest collection we have ever seen in the Exposition. 
* * * 


Faith and Works. 
Prof. Max Miiller, in a recent address, said: 


“] may claim thatin the discharge of my duties for forty years (as pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford) I have devoted as much 
time as any man living to the study of the sacred books of the East. And 
I venture to tell this meeting what I have found to be the one key-note— 
the one diapason, so to speak —of all these so-called sacred boeks, whether 
it be the Veda of the Brahmins, the Puranas of Siva and Vishnu, the 
Koran of the Mohammedans, the Zendavesta of the Buddhists,—the one 
diapason, the one refrain that you will find through all, is salvation by 
works. They all say that salvation must be purchased, must be bought 
with a price; and that the sole purchase money must be our own works 
and deservings. Our own hay Bible, our sacred book of the East, is from 
beginning to end a protest against this doctrine. Good works are, indeed, 
enjoined upon us in that sacred book of the East far more strongly than in 
any other sacred book of the East; but they are only the outcome of a 
grateful heart—they are only a thank-offering, the fruits of our faith. They 
are never the ransom-money of the true disciples of Christ. Let us not 
shut our eyes to what is excellent and true, and of good report in these 
sacred books, but let us teach Hindus, Buddhists, Mohammedans, that 
there is only one sacred Book of the East that can be their mainstay in 
that awful hour when they pass all alone into the unseen world.” 

When the welfare of the soul is made to depend upon 
something else (no matter what) than downright effort toward 
upright life, the spiritual energies weaken by disuse. Faith 
may grow strong, but the soul’s best faculties will grow weak. 
Christ may appear larger, as bearer of the burdens of a world ; 
but the souls of men, no longer struggling for that which has 
been purchased for them by another, will dwindle and grow 
small. Ifthe opinion of Professor Miller were not biased by 
previous theological education, his statement would place the 
Bible far below the Oriental scriptures in point of ethical 
value, Wecan but feel that this Orientalist has given fresh 
study to other bibles, and traditional acceptance to the He- 
brew and Christian Scriptures. Is not Micah’s ‘* What doth 
the Lord thy God require of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God,”’ a native strain in 
Hebrew prophecy? And did not Jesus strike the central 
note of his gospel when he said, ‘‘ Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father?’’ What means the parable of the Good Samaritan, | 
and the Sermon on the Mount? | 
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Insight. 


The doubt of man is uttered loud, 

With reason bold, in language proud ; 

His insight is the spirit’s word, 

Whose still, small voice the few have heard. 


It has no logic to persuade, 

Nor lofty theories to aid ; 

It soars above the schools’ pretense, 
Itself its only eloquence. 


‘‘T am,’’ it breathes, ‘‘and Thou must be, 
Both of one vast immensity, 
The one in all, the all in one, 
Never to end, never begun. 


‘‘ Of one with heaven’s most distant star, 
The grain of sand, the prism’s bar ; 
The life of love, the death of hate, 

The destiny of small and great. 


‘¢ We live, and live, and ever live! 
We give, and give, and ever give! 
Till the vast, teeming circle ranged, 
And I and Thou no more estranged,— 


‘¢ Till I and Thou no more are known 
In the fixed wholeness of the One.’’ 
Above, beyond the schools’ pretense 
This, insight’s simple eloquence.”’ 
SARAH E. BURTON. 


Was It Honest ? 


In Unity of August 6, we had an editorial under the above title which 
has awakened some discussion, and already has been referred to briefly in 
our columns by different correspondents. The principle discussed is an 
important one, and we make room gladly, therefore, for the two following 
communications, printed in their order of reception. We wish we could 

on with the subject. Indeed, it was our intention at first to follow 
these communications with a discussion somewhat at length, perhaps in 
two or three articles; but we must defer it forthe present. We, however, 
earnestly invite thought to the matter; and we will simply put these ques- 
tions: If a manufacturer has to hire workers, there are two questions he can 
ask himself; one is, How little can I get them for? the other is, How 
much can I pay them and leave myself a fair margin of payment for my 
time, my work, my knowledge, and my risk? Now we ask, 

1.—Are these questions always identical ? 

2.—If not, which is the right, just and noble question ? J. V. B. 


Epitor oF Unity:—Is it dishonest to take advantage of 
another’s ignorance? 

Is it dishonest to buy a corner lot for a thousand dollars and 
sell it for two or five or ten thousand? Is it dishonest for a 


numismatist to take an old coin for its face value and sell it 


for its market value? 

I am in a horse car and hand the conductor a dollar. He 
gives me in change an old cent which I recognize at once as 
rare—worth perhaps several dollars, (no matter how much— 
more than a cent at any rate). The conductor doesn’t know 
its value, but Ido. Is it dishonest for me to say nothing and 
keep it? If he gives me too much (making a mistake in 
counting), all would agree that it would be dishonest in me 
to take it; but isn’t there an essential difference in the two 
cases ? 

To come nearer to the case in hand: Suppose I should buy 
up a library of a widow (poor or rich, it makes no difference), 
her husband’s library. I buyit inthelot. Isend it home and 
find in it one rare book which would sell for a large sum; 
more perhaps than I paid for the lot. Is it dishonest for me 
to keep it and say nothing to her of its market value? 

And even if I know wnen I buy the library that such a book 
is in it, and the widow did not suspect its value, if I pay what 
she asks, is it a dishonest act? 
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Suppose I deal in stocks. I learn from private sources that - 
the value of a certain property is more than the selling price | 
of the stock would indicate ; am I dishonest if I buy that stock 
at the asking price, even though I may be sure that the special 
information which I have concerning it will soon be public 
property and the price of the stock be advanced in conse- 
quence P 

In short, may not the question, ‘ Is it honest ?’’ apply to 
many transactions which daily pass unquestioned ? 

Is not the sagacity of merchants in every line of business 
dependent on the £nowledge which they have? 

Say I am a dealer in rubber, or coffee, or oil, or tobacco. 
[ learn in advance of my neighbors in my line of business, 
something about the crop or the supply which leads me to ex- 
pect an advance in price, and I quietly buy up all I can of the 
commodity, knowing very well that if they knew what I know 
they would not sell at present prices. Is it dishonest in me 
to take advantage of their ignorance? | 

And is not that the whole question? If it zs the question 
(and I think it is), I am afraid that many business transactions 
which are not criticised would be open to it. 

I do not say that you are not right; and it may delight 
your heart to see that the pregnancy of your thought is recog- 
nized. I believe you meant and mean just that—to arraign 
the methods of business in the Court of Conscience. And if, 
on a fair trial, the case cited in Unity can be adjudged 
‘*dishonest,’’ ‘‘ignoble,’’ ‘‘mean,’’ ‘* base’’ and ‘* fraudu- 
lent,’’ (and to my mind the first term includes all the others), 
then I think all the others cases which I have supposed must 
be placed in the same category. | 

I do not admire the attitude of the poor man whose act you 
placed against the acts of the scholars. 

He purchased his book of a merchant who got all he could 
out of him for it, and there seems something pitifully morbid 
in the act of the poor fellow returning to give back what was 
really his. Fair dealing doesn’t require that we should give 
our neighbor more than his due; and the bargain was fairly 
made. G. B. F. 


EpDIToR oF UNity:—Your issue of Aug. 6th contained an 
article with the heading, ‘‘Was it Honest ?’’ which questions 
business methods and principles, and draws inferences from 
given business incidents which, in my judgment, are not war- 
ranted in reason and common sense. Having waited a reasona- 
ble length of time for some professional writer to slow the 
fallacy of the position assumed in the article referred to, with- 
out seeing anything on the subject, I feel constrained to reply 
to the article as best I may, from a business standpoint. 

If we were to follow the kind of honesty recommended by 
the writer, we should put the world back a thousand years, 
make the grossest injustice the rule of life, and offer a premium 
on ignorance. 

The honest possessor of property, or anything valuable, has 
the right to determine the terms upon which he will dispose 
of it. Take the case mentioned by the writer of the article. 
The keeper of a second-hand book stall, in the course of busi- 
ness, has become the possessor of an old book which cost him 
but a trifle, and he decides that it is worth to him ten cents, 
and sells it for that sum, making a satisfactory profit on the 
transaction. The purchaser happens to know an old book 
crank who will give a large sum for it. The whole question 
seems to be, who shall reap the benefits of knowledge? If 
not the possessor of it, who has, mayhap, come into possession 
through years of patient, plodding study, and the con- 
sumption of much midnight oil, who should? To illus- 
trate: A minister has qualified himself to write instructive 
sermons through years of study, observation and heart culture, 
and he finds a congregation that is able and willing to pay 
$100 for each sermon delivered on Sunday morning. Another 
minister, equally able in every way, only succeeds in dispos- 
ign of his sermons at $10 each. Has he not the right so to 
sell them? Who shall say nay? ‘‘ They are worth $100 each, 
and you shall not commit the injustice of giving that congre- 
gation a sermon worth 100 for the paltry sum of $10.’ 


Does the fact that his wares are sermons cut any figure? In ms 
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at the book sale referred to, it was the information that brought worth $250, and I will give you that for him; but Mr. A. ts 
ce : the money, not the book. conscientious and refuses to take more than a thing is worth. 
~ A doctor cuts off a man’s leg, and gets $250 for it. Itwas Mr. B. is equally conscientious, and refuses to receive a thing 
ial done in an hour. What brought the money? Notthehour’s for less than it is worth, and as they are unable to agree, they 
lic labor, but the knowledge of human anatomy. part—Mr. A. to continue to keep a thing which he does not 
e- An attorney is consulted by a client. One hour is spentin want, and Mr. B. to go without a thing which he does want— 
the consultation, and a fee of $100 is received. Information that each may indulge a monumental conceit in regard to 
to was imparted in the transaction, and brought the fee. Was _ their judgment of values. What a millenium that will be! 
it honest? ‘The aged bibliophile with his gray hair and spec- It is a satisfaction to us to know that we shall not live to 
eSs tacles possessed information, and that was what brought the enjoy it. 
money. He had honestly come into possession of that infor- BUSINESS. 
50. mation. Should he freely give to a sluggard what has cost mers) 
SS, him years of work, and thus foster laziness? Such a course THE UNITY CLUB. 
°X- would have been in direct opposition to the rules recom- 
he mended by the charity organizations which, as we understand Fifty Years of Emerson. 
OW them, require that objects of charity, even, shall be compelled ‘ 
me to honestly earn what they receive. “THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR.” (1837.) 
The writer of the article referred to strenuously opposes “THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS.” (1538.) 
on the rule of values that ‘‘ a thing is worth what it will fetch.’’ All in the class are supposed to read each essay before the 
ie _ Was the old book referred to worth $500, simply because meeting and to memorize some great line from the portion 
it sold for that sum? Very likely, some of the friendsand taken for the evening’s study. ‘To make the reading careful, 
rht heirs of the purchaser, when they heard of the transaction, better write out a brief analys.s of the essay. | 
g- said, ‘* We will have a servitor appointed for grandfather—he The page references are to the recent ‘‘ Riverside’ Edition 
gn has softening of the brain ; he actually threw away $500 onan og Femercon’s Works. As editions vary, it is a good plan to 
u, old worthless pamphlet, bought at a second-hand book store umber the paragraphs. Both the essays to be studied are in 
- for ten cents; there will not be one cent of his large fortune y.) |. ‘The recent editions of the “‘ Poems”’ contain sixty 
u- left to bury him with if he is permitted to go on at this rate a, : . ¥ rey 
S), throwing te his money.”’ Take the Prat the dishonest ae ol re ecb pce engen is de age _ 
go anes (oe i wee K do ng st Jeomeigt ow tos hewn 74 ) General references on Emerson and the Transcendental 
, ’ © me 
ou three shillings more than it was worth, and then feeling con- Morena oe a by far the best. 
science-stricken after sleeping on it, undertook to mend mat- Cooke’s Memoir of SPF 
Id ters by dividing his ill-gotten gains with the wealthy mer- Sindunns’s Masacis of Ranerete 
nd chant from whom he bought the book. I think the case bears Genius and Character of Emerson (The Concord Lectures 
as the stamp of improbability, as such a knave and fool would 4, 19 4.) | 
ve never have had money enough to have bought a book upon Conway's ‘* Reharecn ot Home end Abroad.” 
ly ae a yo ye Me the eee fe eg addition to a fair Frothingham’s ‘‘ Transcendeutalism in New England.”’ 
. l case. ’ ; er bad : 9 . 
To my mind, the article, to put it mildly, savors of asenti- «, feu Earlaod Eabvistr rm» (Vol TIL); * Fliteorks Notent™ 
an mentality that would condemn to total destruction all fishes 4,4 « Chardon St. Convention.” (Vi } X.) 
ns that live upon each other, and compel us to eat the poor trash ie Wiens Miskne George Ripley Alcott. Thoreau and 
m that obtain their food by sucking up mud from the bottom of Margaret Fuller books é 
ir- the stream ; that would destroy all birds of prey, because they Essays on cilene by Morley, Matthew Arnold, Grimm, 
ne would override the’ laws of the Almighty that decree "the Lowell (im ‘Study Windows,"") Whipple, “Stedenas, “Rae 
b. ccevtuil ut'wher tial * Bity roughs, Bartol, Harris, Mead, and others. 
ly Is it ‘‘ dignified ’’ for a man to know? I say it is dignified “The American Scholar.” (1837.) 
to know ; and so long as the nccessity to live is upon us, it is as : ks i 
y dignified to obtain a living by our knowledge as by handlabor. fieenee Rs sata was our Intellectual Declaration of Independence.” — 
n: f In acne bay, cases cited did any one “ get something “An event ot a any former parallel in our literary annals. What 
or nothing.’" ‘The facts do not warrant any such conclusion, crowded and breathless aisles, what windows clustering with eager heads, 
and ** repeating it over and over again ’* will not make it true. what enthusiasm of approval, what grim silence of foregone dissent !’’— 
AS ‘‘A man is not heard for his much speaking.’’ How much _ (Lowell. 
3€ worse is it to get a book for $7 that may be sold for $30, than FIRST EVENING, pages 83-100 (paragraphs 1-29). 
.. to get a jack-knife or a stew-pan from a friend in the business, — : 
- who will sell at wholesale price to us, and thus cheat some un- Introductory Poem. ‘‘ The Song of Nature,’’ read aloud, 
n known retail dealer out of his legitimate profits? If there with interpretation. 
S, was dishonesty in one transaction, there would be in the other. Paper. ‘‘American Literature Fifty Years Ago.’’ 
e Is every person who shops all over a city hunting for ‘* bar- Great Sentences. A quick, round-the-classs exercise. Each 
k gains,’’ because their necessities and purses are of unequal from memory give the noblest sentence he finds in these 
n length ‘‘ mean,”’ ‘‘ base,’’ ‘‘ignoble?’’ No. It iscommend- eighteen pages. 
if able to obtain by fair means the most we can for our money, Analysts of Essay. Its three parts. ‘Two of the class read 
n because it means health, comfort, information and power for their outlines of the essay, the others comparing their own, 
- fare and families. Discussion on **Self-Education, the Upbuilding ofa Man’’: — 
“ merson says, as we believe with great force and truthful- 1) The three teachers. Has he not leftout one? Which 
€ ‘cong? sos a se Steeeatiihe for a man to be cheated by any one is e head teacher? Is a rounded, complete man becoming 
’ ut himself as for a thing to be and not to beat the same _ more possible or less possible ? 
y time.’’ But let us suppose that the looked-for millenium (2) The human passion for unity. (Here he speaks of 
t has arrived, when no man will sell a thing for more than nature as the source of man’s science ; as source of his poetry, 
; it is worth, or receive it for less than it is worth. Mr. see ‘‘Literary Ethics,’’ pp. 162-4, in thissame volume.) What 


A. has a horse for which he has no use, and desires to dis- 
Pose of it. He is young, sound, gentle and speedy. He 
meets Mr. B., who desires to purchase such a horse as is 


_ Owned by Mr. A., and inquires the price. $150 is named by 


r. A. as the value of his horse. Mr. B. says the horse is 


is Emerson’s constant doctrine of the highest unity ?) 

(3) World-books,—spite of what he says, are there none? 
Bibliolatry: public idol books ? any private ones? (Lowell’s 
poem, ‘‘ Bibliolatres.’’) Book-gluttony, and its remedy. 
(Bacon’s essay ‘‘ Of Studies.’’) ‘Too busy reading to think vs. 
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80 UNITY, 


too busy thinking to read. What, according to Emerson, is the 
sole use of a book? “I see that Plato has some of my 
thoughts.’’ What have been the three most creative, epoch- 
making books to you in your life? tell the truth about it! 

(4) The ‘‘ unconscious cerebration,’’ the mental chemistry, 
that transmutes experience into wisdom,—whliat can you say 
about it? Does your experience confirm p. 97 (paragraph 
24)? 

0.) How many words, probably, in your daily vocabulary? 
Shakespeare was Shakespeare with how many words? 

(6) Are our leaders in America usually ‘‘ self-educated ” 
men? Are ‘‘ practical’’ men and women the best thinkers? 
And reverse that question. 

Closing Poem. ‘* Culture.’’ 


References. 


Kindred essays by Emerson on the Scholar,—‘‘ Literary 
Ethics,’’ Vol. I. ‘*‘The Man of Letters,’’ Vol. X. ‘‘ The 
Scholar,’’ Vol. X. ‘Literary Ethics,’’ given the next year 
(1838), echoes the leading thought of this Address, and is it 
not a nobler essay ? 

Kindred poems,—‘‘ The Sphinx ;’’ poem—preface to essay 
on ‘* Wealth,’’ Vol. VI. (nct in ‘‘ Poems ’’); ‘‘At Home (p. 
280); *‘ Books’’ (p. 274.) 


SECOND EVENING, pages 101-115 (paragraphs 30-43). 


Introductory Poem. 

Paper. ‘*Concord: 
Men.’’ 

Great Sentences. The noblest sentence each one finds in 
these fifteen pages,—from memory. 

Discussion on ‘‘Self-Reliance:’’— 

(1.) Self-reliance a constant emphasis of Emerson; does 
he exaggerate it? Js it the mother of all virtues and of the 
best service ? 
formist.’’ Is lack of self-trust the mark of the American? 
What, on the other hand, is the great New Testament em- 
phasis? Has Emerson an equal sense of ¢his ? Are ‘‘ indi- 
vidualism’’ and ‘‘otherism’’—each for all—opposites ? Which 
of the two is the growing emphasis to-day? Do you under- 
stand his ‘‘reason’’ for self-trust (paragraphs 35, 36)2 

(2.) One’s potentialities. With conscious, sub-conscious, 
unconscious powers, do we ‘‘know ourselves?’’ Is it trae— 
or too good to be true—that every one is a poet, a genius, 
a hero, im posse? ‘‘Our chief want in life—is it not some- 
body who can make us do what we can ?’’ : 


(3.) Hero-worship,—has Emerson rightly read the secret 
of it? 

(4.) The Hero-Scholar: note his stern self-discipline, 
his lofty functions; for this is autobiographic of Emerson’s 
own ideal. Did he make his ideal real ? Seer, prophet, poet, 
philosopher, scholar, reformer, saint,—what name best fits 
him ? 

(s.) ‘*The milk in the pan:”’ is literature growing poetic 
and religious, then? The poet as the seer of the world. Do 
the book-keepers know of the ‘‘eternal law’’ exemplified in 
ledgers? (See ‘‘Compensation’’ in Vol. II. p. 111.) 

(6.) The best age to be born in? Js ours an age of ‘‘in- 
troversion,’’ and of ‘‘revolution?’’ Have the ‘‘auspicious 
signs’’ of 1837 come true ? 

(7.) Can you understand the impression caused by this 
Address, the ‘‘breathless aisles,’’ etc.,—DLowell’sand Holmes’s 
words above? ‘‘Declaration of Independence’’ from what? 

S:ripture Passages. Are there any passages in this essay 
noble enough for pulpit-reading ? What is the quality that 
makes a ‘‘Scripture’’ passage ? 

Closing Pvuem. ‘*The Titmouse.’’ 


‘‘Musketaquid.”’ 


One Little Town and its Great 


References. 


Kindred essays by Emerson,—‘‘Literary Ethics,’’ Vol. I., 
‘Self Reliance,’’ Vol. II. Thirty years later (1867) Emer- 
son again addressed the Phi Beta Kappa Society,—the rich 
essay called the ‘‘Progress of Culture,’’ in Vol. VIII. 


‘‘Whoso would be a man must be a non-con- * 
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More ef Concord in the poems,—‘‘My Garden’’ (Walden 
Pond); ‘‘Two Rivers;’’ ‘‘Hamatreya;’’ ‘‘Concord Hymn;” 
‘‘Dirge.’’ Also in chaps. 1 and 2 of ‘‘Nature,’’ Vol. I., and 
in the other ‘‘Nature,’’ Vol. III., p. 166. 

Other poems on self-reliance and heroism,—‘‘The Fable;”’ 
‘‘Give All to Love;’’ ‘‘Sursum Corda;”’ ‘‘ Voluntaries’’ III, 
IV., V.; ‘*Heroism;’’ ‘‘Character;’’ ‘‘Power’’ (p. 242); 
‘‘Heaven’’ (p. 297). 


Unity Club Day at the First Annual Sunday-school 
Institute. 


The idea of a Western Sunday-school /ns#tute, under the 
auspices of the W. U.S. S.5S., isa happy one, and implies 
more practical, thorough study and work in all directions, and 
will be of especial value to Sunday-school teachers. And the 
Unity Club session will also mean institute work for that new, 
lively, and growing organization. What is the Unity Club 
for? how is its work done? who will tell us how to study 
Browning, the masters in art, or. Emerson ? these are the ques. 
tions eastern people are constantly asking. Probably the west 
has got beyond these preliminary and commonplace questions; 
possibly, some are among inquirers for light; and if so, it 
will be a grand opportunity for officers and committees of 
Unity Clubs, and all interested members, to get help by at- 
tending the Chicago Institute, to be held in the Third church, 
Rev. J. V. Blake, pastor, Nov. 8-10. Unity Clubs should 
be organized where not already in existence, in order to be 
represented at the Chicago meeting, and to join the Bureau. 
Every church should havea Unity Club, as it should a Sun- 
day-school, or a charity organization. There are several 
weeks to elapse before the institute meets; but it will take all 
that time for the clubs to get organized, or re-organized, for 
the season’s work; and, at lewst, on the intellectual side of 
club work, the western men will have something most excel- 
lent in the proposed exhibition of eight types of Unity Club 
studies, to present to clubs newand old. The topics are, 
Emerson, Social Politics, Art, Travel, Philosophy, Browning, 
Great Novels, Miscellaneous. What a feast for the gods will 
be here! And besides these studies, we shall learn something 
of the undeveloped sides of Unity Club work, which we sus- 
pect will give us even grander conceptions of the Club, and 
its work in the churches, and in the community, as a social 
and a religious factor. Perhaps we are too far away from the 
Unity Club hub to catch the inspiration of its life and work, 
and may not indulge sufficiently in hope and confidence in its 
importance in the churches, but with the prophets and apos- 
tles of all goud and growing things, right on the spot, there 
will be no failure in club representation at the Institute, and 


no lack of purpose and of point in the spirit and work of 
the meeting. A. J. & 
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THE HOME. 


Proverb Sermons.—III. 


Proverb.—Look not a gift horse in the mouth. 


But why not? Proverbs I think are a kind of moral 
scripture, for they come out of the human heart when long 
enough it has applied itself to life; which is to say that they 
have a sacred source and a sacred object. Therefore it 1s not 
well to flout any proverb, but to search into it, tor it is like 
to be truth and wisdom good for us to follow. Nor, I thisk, 
have I met any which are only worldly-wise, crafty or selfish. 


- Wherefore I shall not be like to err if I take my text freely 


on trust, and ask simply why we should not look a gift horse 
in the mouth,—believing that truly it is so, since the human 
heart has said it in a proverb, though in a way a little both 
rough and humorous. 

To look a horse in the mouth is to look for his age by 
means of his teeth, which is to search narrowly into his value, 
—how strong he may be, how long likely to live, and what 


he will fetch in the market. Now, if he be a gift horse, them 
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to go straightway to his mouth is to be busy more with the 
value of the gift than with the good will of the giver. For 
to run to the horse’s mouth is to run apart from the friend 
who has given the horse, which no man will do if he think 
more of the stem of love than of any fruit that buds on it. 
Therefore the proverb is a homely form for this precept, that 
we should be busy with gratefulness for the giving and not 
with looking for the value of the gift. The proverb is a part 
of the scripture of gratitude, wherever that be found written. 

What virtue is richer or more comely than gratitude, or 
better to moor to if one wish to be steadied amid tossing 
waves? A man may be honest and hateful; for he may give 
every one his due and pay what he owes while he begrudges 
it. But if a man be of grateful spirit, I see not how he can 
be very perverse in any way, nor how his frailties, though 
they be many, can be hateful or cruel ones. Shakespeare has 
a good saying—‘‘ Thanks, the exchequer: f the poor,’ —which 
fastens close to Jesus’s parable of the widow’s mite; for though 
thanks be a poor man’s payment, not all the riches of the rich 
can pay so much. 


Ungratefulness is the sin of a soul which yet is in a mean_ 


and little state, not having come to good size an| shape. 
Persons who get kenneled, if so I may speak, in this state 
suffer a long puppy-hood; for often I have marked that young 
dogs, when they have lost their first floss and grace, have an 
ugly, awkward, shorn and (whatever be their blood) currish 
season, before they get the ease, motion and mantle of full 
growth. Now, though the body goes straight along its way 
to become adult, the soul may stay half made, or even very 
little made, a long time; then it will be ungrateful for good 
things given, snapping at them currishly and swallowing them 
too greedily to taste the flavor of love in them. Now this I 
say not as first I thought it; for at first I said to myself—In- 
gratitude is the sin of a mean soul. But I like not to admit 
any mean soul, but only unmade persons. Now if an un- 
finished house could help finish itself, and would not, then its 
half made state would be a mean state. So an unmade soul 
which works not to finish itself is in a mean state, and un- 
gratefulness is a trait of it. There are faults of large states of 
soul, like sins of ambition, of over-generosity, of education 
or love of learning, or of whatever other noble trait may be 
mentioned; for all may be turned awry; but ingratitude is the 
sin of a little and mean state which has nothing noble in it, 
but is all groveling and base. 

Now what, in a word, is this mean state of soul? It is this 
—to be locked up in self, as a puppy not yet has grown into 
duty to his master nor to a sense of having a charge nor in- 
deed to ought but his sleep, his play, his milk and his bone. 
Is it not plain that the mean state of a soul is its being turned 
wholly to itself? For here it stands in the midst of immen- 
sity spread on the earth, and of infinity in the heavens and in 
man; yet it chooses to be busy with just itself, turning from 
the immensity to a very little portion. Surely this is a great 
meanness. 

Now of this mean and paltry state of the soul there are two 
sorts. The first sort is simply selfishness. This always makes 
aman ungrateful; for it will lead him straightway to the 
mouth of the gift horse to see what his value is, and by this 
he will judge of the gift, thinking how much he has gotten, 
and what it will bring him at a sale if he wish. But when he 
has looked into the mouth of the gift and settled its price, 
whatever feeling he may have for the giver I know not how to 
name and mayhap our language lacks a noun for it; for surely 1t 
isnot gratefulness, butakind of payment which he has measured 
by the teeth. True gratitude is a leap of the heart to meet the 
heart that lies in the gift. A shrewd observer has said that 
“every one takes pleasure in returning small obligations, 
many go so far as to acknowledge moderate ones, but there 1s 
hardly any one who does not repay great obligations with in- 
gratitude.’’ If this be so (though a sadness to think it 1s), 


this is because of looking the gift in the mouth, which is the 
_ Same as pricing the favor and not the heart in the favor. He 
who receives knows not how to return the benefit with love, 
and he will not render an equal bounty, because that would 
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deprive himself; thus great benefits he is content to receive 
with great selfishness. Also when selfishness puts out grati- 
tude, this will be shown by the forgetting of past good turns 
if any ill turn be done. But as Confucius’s disciples said of 
him that ‘if he saw one good in a man he forgot a hundred 
evils,’’ so, conversely, the eye of a grateful disposition soon 
will cease Sto see an ill done us against the light of many 
past kindnesses. If, having received benefits, we are 
not helped thereby to bear with the hurt, of what effect are 
they? | | 

The second sort of meanness is vanity, conceit, foolish 
pride and vainglory, which the apostle has called well the 
thinking of ourselves more highly than we ought to think. 
For humility is not to set ourselves at naught, to make light 
of ourselves, or abase ourselves, as some think, but with pure 
justice of mind to set oneself in one’s true place. Does any- 
thing more affect a man’s thoughts through and through than 
his way of esteeming himself? For if he think of himself too 
highly, he will esteem others too little, which is blindness both 
to justice and to gratitude! and it he be wholly well pleased 
with what he has in his mind, he will miss the wisdom and 
knowledge spread around him, which is to be ignorant. Now 
if a man by reason of his own vainglory be unjust, blind to 
greatness, and ignorant (a sorry lot of bad things to be heaped 
in one person), how can he give sweet and tender gratitude? 
If he have no humility, but float high on his own thoughts of 
himself, it is hard to see how he can be grateful; for he will 
think the favors he gives very fine and precious by reason of 
his own fine state; but what he has from others, he will think 
not so worthy, and no more than he deserves, if indeed so 
much. Therefore, it is sure he will exact much gratitude but 
render little. 

Some will have it that obligation isa kind of shame. At 
least, if not in words they declare such a rule, yet they act by 
it, and seem unhappy to be beholden.to any one, as if they 
had gone into prison or restraint. But in this point a double 
wisdom is needed; for sometimes to accept obligation is noble, 
and sometimes base. To be ashamed of obligaticn to a friend 
is very ungenerous. Seneca said well that hurry to repay a 
benefit is a kind of ingratitude; and a preacher has written 
that ‘‘ the grateful person being still the most severe exactor 
of himself, not only confesses but proclaims his debt ’’—which 
is true, and also a high saying; for if it be a beauty, grace or 
goodness in our friend to benefit us, not only we are ungrate- 
ful if we feel it not in our hearts, but if we bear it not in our 
mouths to the spread of his good name, we are thievish. 
Either take no favor from a friend (which surely is not good 
friendship), or be glad under it. 


— (Concluded next week.) 


Didn’t Like the Kite. 


A flock of wild geese flying over Waterbury, Conn., the 
other day, saw one of the kites which the Waterbury boys were 
flying. ‘This particular kite was up very high and the geese 
objected to it. They circled about it two or three times, and 
then four of their number, seemingly delegated for the pur- 
pose, attacked the kite and tore it into shreds, and then went 
on their way.—Wew York Sun. 


HE preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverend feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. , 
Longtellow. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Wichita, Kan. -It is nearly 800 miles from 
Chicago, as the road runs. And here a Unity 
Sunday Circle was formed at the close of the 
afternoon service, October 2. A president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and an executive committee 
were chosen, and several resolutions were passed. 
It was voted thatthe proceedings be reported in 
Unity, fiom which you will probably hear later. 
The western secretary, J. R. Effinger, was present 
by invitation, and will return to them on Sunday, 
October 9. The congregations were unexpectedly 
good, numbering cbout 50. The singing was 
hearty, and the esprit de corps of the people was 
delightful to witness. This interest had been 
carefully fostered for months by the P. O. Mission 
from our Chicago headquarters and from Geneseo, 
and the results so far are most encouraging. 
Wichita is already the largest city in Kansas, ac- 
cording to my informant, and growing “at the 
rate of a thousand a month,”’ It is claimed that 
it lies in “the garden spot of the the world,”’ and 
that Kansas is destined to be the richest state in 
the union. It is none too soonto begin our work 
there. 7 

Chicago.—Freiberg’s opera house on Twenty- 
second street, between State street and Wabash 
avenue, was the scene last Sunday afternoon of an 
event important and novel,—nothing less than the 
inaugural meeting of the first African Unitarian 
society in the world. Rev. Bird Wilkins, a young 
colored preacher, who came to Chica_o about two 
years ago as pastor of the Bethesda Baptist church, 
has worked his way out of the popular theology, 
and carried the bulk of his congregation with him. 
A few weeks ago some dissension was stirred: up 
in that church by the efforts of influential Baptists 
on the outside, and Mr, Wilkins wisely chose the 
independent course of resigning his pastorate. 
Three-fourths of the members of his church have 
followed him, and the attendance last Sunday 
afternoon included over a hundred of his own 
people, with a sprinkling of sympathizing friends 
from the various Unitarian churches of the city. 
The principal address was delivered by Rey. 
James Vila Blake, who stated with depth and 
comprehensiveness, as well as earnestness and 
simplicity, the leading principles of the new faith 
to which the people before him are aspiring. 
Rev. David Utter followed with afew well chosen 
words of sound advice, after which Mr. Wilkins 
read the articles of fellowship of the new church, 
which were stated in language taken substantially 
from the resolutions passed last May by the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. He also read letters 
of sympathy and encouragement from Mrs. Pru- 
dence Crandall, Rev, Thomas G. Milsted and 
others. The outlook of tue new movement seems 
most encouraging, and it starts out with the full 


tion of the Unitarians of 
Chicago. We shall hope to give further news of 
Mr. Wilkins and his church ere long. 

—Union Teachers’ Meeting, Monday noon. Sub- 
ject, “Jesus Entering on His Ministry.” Mr. 
Jones, leader. Luke iv, 14-30. The synagogues 
were simple buildings, erected so as to look toward 
Jerusalem. ‘The organization of the congregation 
was very simple. ‘The priests never had anything 
to do with the synagogues; they were confined to 
the temple at Jerusalem. ‘The passage from Isaiah 
read by Jesus in the synagogue seems not just the 
same as it now Stands in the Old Testament, but 
still it is plain what passage is meant. Noticeable 
that Jesus stopped just where he did; for if he had 
read on he would have read, “And the day of the 
vengeance of our God.’’ But Jesus never preached 
this. It seems as if he stopped short of this clause 
because he did not wish to read it, not liking it. 
Attention was called to the Pauline, pro-Gentile 
character of this story, for it was the assertion of 
Jesus that a Gentile man and woman had been pre. 
ferred by the prophet to Hebrews that seemed to stir 
up the small riot that followed. The principle 
that a prophet is not known in his own country 
must not be pushed far; a very great and true 
prophet 7s revered by those close about him. 


Arcadia, Wis.—The October session of the 
Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and other In 
dependent Churches closed on Thur.day evening, 
October 6. In addition to the ministers of the 
state of Wisconsin, there were present S. M. 
Crothers, of St. Paul, H. M. Simmons, of Minne- 
apolis, H. D. Stevens, of Indianapolis, George 
Batchelor, of Boston, and J, R. Effinger, of Chi- 
cago. The opening sermon was by H. M. Sim- 
mons, on Tuesday evening. Wednesday forenoon 
was givenupto business, including reports from 
the churches and the field at large. The agent of 
the American Unitarian Association and the sec- 
retary of the Western Conference were called on, 
and responded. briefly. They struck hands cor- 
dially, and even slept in the same bed without 
falling cut. There were sermons by Batchelor 
and Crooker, and essays by Forbush, Earl, 
Stevens and Crothers. Unavoidably we were 
delayed in reaching the conference, and were 
hurried away in the midst of Mr. Stevens’s inter- 
esting essay, missing Ciothers and Crooker. But 
it was good to be there fora day. It was evident 
that painstaking, earnest work is going on in Wis- 
consin. ‘Thetwo leading ministers work together 
admirably, throwing their united strength into the 
new movements and the weaker churches. One 
side incident of tlhe conference was the planning 
of a meeting in St. Paulon the 17th of next month, 
to mature plans for the organization of a Minne- 
sota Conference. So let it be! Let us educate a 
state consciousnes of responsibility for organized 
aggressive work wherever we can. The opportu- 
nity before us is full of encouragement. Shall we 
rise to meet it? J. R.E. 


sympathy and co-o 


Chicago Preachers.—The last Sunday 
issue of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard 
contains extended sketches of Doctor Thomas, 
Doctor Noble and James Vila Blake, of the 
Third Unitarian church, accompanied by 
counterfeit representations of their faces. Of 
Doctor Thoinas itsays: “ His peculiar views 
on the inspiration of the Bible and future pun- 
ishment brought him into a conflict with his 
superiors in the church, which terminated in 
1581 with the historical Thomas heresy trial. 
Doctor Thomas held that there was no eter- 
nal punishment for unbelievers, that Christ 
was not crucified to save man, and that the 
Scriptures contained various errors, The trial, 
which lasted several weeks, ended with his 
expulsion from the Methodist church and the 
formation of a strong religious society, stvling 
itself the People’s church, . Com- 
mencing his career as an ardent Abolitionist, 
he has ever had a helpful hand for the poor 
and struggling, and this noble devotion to the 
cause of humanity and justice is probably the 
keystone of his success as a man, a minister 
and a lecturer.” 

Of our fellow worker, Mr. Blake, it says: 
‘He graduated from Harvard in 1862 with 


ed 


the degree of bachelor of arts. The day after 
his graduation he entered the service of Goy. 
ernor Andrews, of Massachusetts, as one of 
his private secretaries, and remained with him 
until July, 1863, when he entered the divinity 
school at Harvard. Mr. Blake igs 
equally well known as an author as he is as a 
clergyman, having written and published a 
volume of lyrical poems, a book of essays and 
a series of clever articles on manual training, 
He is an ardent enthusiast on all matters per- 
taining to education, and works faithfully and 
incessantly to effect practical changes in the 
somewhat impractical curriculum of our pub. 
lic schools.” These merited words of praise 
somewhat atone for the libelous character of 
the portraits. 


Boston.-—The Unitarian missionary to Japan 
purposes to meet the Japanese civilization as the 
peer in some respects of the highest European 
civilization, to own the value of Japanese arts, 
literature, morality and habits of inquiry. He will 
offer respectfully to that nation, as he would to a 
competitive school of religion in America, what- 
ever he thinks is superior in Christian beliefs, 
hopes and morality over the faiths he finds held 
by the educated or the ignorant classes of 
Japan. ‘This may prove to be the most successful 
method for a mission to any advanced people. 
—QOur very useful body, called the Union of 
Sunday-school Superintendents and Teachers, 
will hold its first sociable meeting a week hence, 
The delegates and guests have a pleasant gather- 
ing in the parlor of our First church, which is 
followed by a sociable collation. Then in the 
chapel the large audience listens to several essays 
and a discussion, Social and religious services 
open and close the exercises. The present is the 
fifth year of the life of the Union, and its vigor 
still increases, The Sunday-school methods of 
our city and suburbs are made more intelligent and 


uniform by this frequent contact of devoted 
workers. 


Merrill, Wis.—Rev. A. N. Somers writes: 
“Things look favorable for the organization of a 
society within a few weeks. I find here a dozen 
Unitarians who are anxious for a society, and a 
large number deeply interested in anything that is 
liberal and tolerant.” Mr. Somers, formerly of 
Jamestown, N. Y., has gone to Merrill for the 


purpose of opening a field for Unitarian work at 
that place. 


The Illinois Conference of Unitarian 
and other Independent Societies will meet at 
Hinsdale, Ill., on October 25, 26, and be the 
guests of the little church lately formed there. 
The conference will be twenty-five years old and 
its host seven month’s old,—but big enough to 
give a warm welcome to all its ancestry. Further 
announcement next week. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—Sunday, October 2, 
Doctor Townsend’s people observed with appropri- 
ate services thesecond anniversary of their church 
organization. Dr. Townsend preached morning 
and evening to large congregations. 


The Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States assembles at Washington on December 8. 
Among the speakers will be Chief-Justice Waite, 
Associate-Justice Strong, of the Supreme Court; 
Bishop Coxe, of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
President McCosh, of Princeton; Senator Joseph 
R. Hawley and Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist 
Church. 

Tarsus.—Some New York gentlemen with 
Dr. Howard Crosby at their head, are moving to 
build a monument to St. Paul in this ancient city. 
It is to take the shape of a training school for 
orphans. $2500 have already been raised. This 
is a practical and radical recognition of the worth 
of one who seemed to glory in his batchelorhood. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—A word from this point’ 


says, ‘‘We are slowly gaining ground.” It is 
pleasant to think that the pastor, C. E. Roberts, is 
soon to have his brother, Rev. J. E. Roberts, as 
his nearest ministerial brother and exchange at 
Kansas City. We shall expect the Roberts family 


to hold high the banner of liberal thought in the 


Missouri valley. 


> 
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“Zenses City, Mo.—Our people are to ded- 


icate their new c church next Sunday, and install 
Rev. J. E. Roberts as pastor. Rev. Mr. Utter 

oes down to assist in the services, and in our 
an issue we will be in possession of further par- 


ticulars. 


| 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CHICAGO CALENDAR. | 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, Oct, 16, services at 
11 A, M. 


Uniry CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue | 


and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, 
minister. Sunday, Oct. 16, services at 10: 45 
A, M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, min- 
ister. Sunday, Oct. 16, Harvest service, 10:45 
a. M. Wednesday, Oct. 19, 4 P. M., at the church, 
meeting of the charity section. Friday evening, 6 
o'clock, Sunday-school tea party. | 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner of Oakwood boul- 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, Oct. 16, services at II A. M. | 
Subject: The Temptation of Jesus. In the even- 


ing Mr. Jones will give the second of his sermons | 


on Great Pictures—Millet’s ‘*Sower.”’ Con- 
frmation Class, Saturday, 10:30 A.M. Sunday- 
school at 9:30 A.M. Teachers’ meeting, Friday 
evening, at 7:30, and “Choral Club” at 8:30. | 
Monday evening the Emerson section of the Unity | 


Club. 

Unity CHURCH, HINSDALE 
nett, minister. Sunday, Oct. 16, 
10:45 A. M. 


W. C. Gan- 
services at 


FIRST ANNUAL INSTITUTE 


OF THE 
Western Unitarian S. S. Society. 


It has been for a long time felt that the crowded 
week of our Western Anniversaries has given little 
chance for the adequate discussion of Sunday- 
school and Unity Club work among our western 
churches. The directors of the above society have 
concluded to make a beginning in a wiser way and 
to hold, this fall, the first of a series of annual in- 
stitutes. 


be cordially entertained @ Below we give a tenta- 
tive programme, printing only the names of those 
who have accepted. All the parts have been as- 
signed, but the correspondence is not yet complete. 
The directors are confident that the programme 
will be carried cut essentially as given below. A 
full and revised edition of the programme will be 
printed and circulated as soon as possible. 


PROGRAMME, 
Tuesday, Nov. 8. 


8p. M., J. Vila Blake in charge. Opening ser- 
mon, Rev. Reed Stuart, of Detroit, Mich. 


Wednesday, November 9. 


gA.M,, J. Li. Jones in charge. S. S. Institute 
work, Questions and discussions. 

2». M., in charge of C. H. Kerr, Chicago. Unity 
Club Session. 30 minutes Essay, “ Unity 
Clubs, their methods; the Bureau, etc.’’ Rev. 
A. J]. Rich, of Fall River, Mass. 


Four types of Unity Clubs. 1§ minute outlines | 


of study courses and methods, 

a. Emerson. J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 

6. Social Politics. J. Vila Blake, Chicago. 

¢. Art History. W. R, French, of the Chicago 

Art Institute. 
d, Travels, etc. 
8p. M., Musical Evening. J. Vila Blake and Prof. 

Tomlins i in charge. 


Thursday, November Io. 


9 A.M., In charge of Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, Chi- 
cago. Old Testament work, 


The meetings are to be held with the) 
Third church, where all visiting attendants will | 


) 
/ 
| 


Can be had in Over 700 Different Styles and 
Sizes, at the same price as the counterfeits. 
(=~ Insist upon seeing the Trade Mark or you may be deceived. var 


The, Michigan Stove Company, “%'ss: 


Sold Everywhere. 


a. ** The mythical element and its use in Sun- 
day-schools.”’ 

b. ** The ethical element.”’ Dr. H. W. Thomas. 

c. “ The evolution of Religion in the Old Testa- 


ment.”” J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, Mo. 
2. Pp. M.,in charge of Mrs. E. T. Leonard. 
Primary Sunday-school work. Kindergarten 


methods, etc. Three Illustrative Lessons. 
Mrs. S. W. Conger, Chicago; - 
Mrs. Alice Putnam, of the Chicago Sdeihene 
garten ‘l'raining School. 

8 rp. M., in charge of David Utter. Unity -Club 
Session. 30 min. essay, ‘* The undeveloped 
sides of Unity Club work.”’ A. |. Beavis, of 
lowa City, lowa. 

Four types of Unity Club Study. 

e. Philosophy. 

jf. Browning. Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, Chicago. 

g. Novels. 

A. Studies in American Literature, Mrs. L.. b. 
Mitchell, Chicago. 


Friday, November II. 


|g A. M., in charge of ——-—--—- 

a. ‘3. S. ethical studies in stories for little ones. 

W. M. Salter, Chicago. 

6. Conduct lessons for middle classes. 

c, Citizen and neighbor studies for older classes. 

The interest and attendance of Sunday-school 
and club workers in all our western churches are 
earnestly requested. Send names of those who 
are to attend as early as possible. 

E. T. LEONARD, 
Sec’y W. U.S. S. Soctety. 


etroit, 
“Chica 


CAUTION.—Beware of mer- 
chants who commen d other stoves 
in pfeference to * LANDS.” 9 
They have ee 10 Gs 

“Garland” agency or are to secure the 
selling stoves upon which a greater 
margin of profit can be made. | 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By Williun 


Life Notes ; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook. 
Cloth, pp. 362- 


Hague, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50. For sale by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Jack Hall; or, the School Days of an American Boy- 
By Robert Grant. Boston: Jordan, Marsh & Co. Pp. 
394. 


The ‘Fire of God’s Anger ; or, Light from the Old 
Testament upon the New Testament Teaching Concern- 
ing Future ee tty By L.C. Baker. Published 
at Abe office of Words of Reconciliation, Philadelphia. 
Cc , pp. 282, 75 cents. 


a 


Prof. Loisette’s Memory Discovery. 
Prof. Loisette’s new system of enn? training. 


taught by correspondence at 237 Fifth ave., New York,. 


seems to supply a general want. He has had two dlasses 
at Yale, of 200 each, 250 at Meriden, at Norwich, 
100 Columbia Law Students, 400 at Wellesley College, 
and 400 at University of Penn, etc. Such patronayve,. 
and the endorsement of such men as Mark Twain, 
Doctor Buckley, Prof. Wm, R. Harper, of Yale, etc., 
place the claim of Professor Loisette upon the highest 
ground, 


in General Debility, Emaciation, 
Consumption and Wasting in Children, Scott’s Enmul- 
sion isa most valuable food and medicige.. It creates 
an appetite, strengthens the nervous system and builds 
up the body. ‘“‘ Have been highly please? with it in 
Consumption, Scrofula and Wasting Diseases, B-on- 
hitis and Throat Troubles.’’—A. Jones, M. D., Cor- 
nersville, Tenn. 
ee 2 

THE SECRETARIES of Unity Clubs will greatly 
help the general work by sending copies of their 
programmes, either old or new, to Mrs. E. F. 
Marean, 3619 Ellis ave., Chicago. 
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(Continued trom second page,) 


- Parker, Theodore. Prayers. Caught by a 
friend as they rose to his lips in the Boston Music 
Hall. 16mo. $1.00. 


Putnam, Alfred P. Singers and Songs of the 
Selections of hymns and other 
sacred poems cf the liberal church in America, 
with bio, graphical sketches of the writers, and 


CRYING BABIES 


are made 
GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 
| by the use of 


lactated Food’ 


historical and,jJlustrative nates. 8vo. 00. 
; # $3 | Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and they can. 


Savage, Rev. Minot J. My Creed. Every | not be satisfied if they are not properly — nour 


| nial ‘ ~, | ished by their food, or if it produces irritati 
sensible man must have a creed. He who | ro in nw onli wy, on of 


says, “I have no creed,” or “I don't believe | Very many mothers can not properly nourish their 
in creeds,” gives expression to one of two be- | chitdren, and the milk of many mothers produces bad 
liefs: 1, That well-grounded opinions are un- | effects in the child becanse of constitutional disease or 


attainable; or, 2. That they are unimportant; | Y®®*2¢**. 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarter of acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price's 
the only Baking Powder that does not contain 
Ammonia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


A Novel. By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 1 vol., 
I2mo, $1.50. 

A novel and brilliant story by a talented writer new 
in the field of fiction, but whose name has long been famil- 
iar to readets of Unity. “It is not only entertaining asa 
story, but engrosses interest from the highest ethical 
stand point. It is most decidedly a book to own, 
and not merely to read for amusement only, and then 
throw aside.” 

An eminent critic writes: “It is not only enter- 
taining, but interesting from the highest point of view. 
It goes on from chapter to chapter with ever-increasing 
force and power. No book of fiction that Ticknor & 
Co. have published has had, to my thinking, the depth 
and value of this; and nowhere has the present study 
and questioning of theological subjects been more 
clearly and satisfactorily presented.”’ 

Mailed to any address on receipt of price, by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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yRGEN 


“ 


A STUDY OF 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES. 


pag vo. Cloth. Gilt top. Price $1.50 
3a fy) - statement has been made of th 
grounds on which the anti-supernaturalist Hu 
manitarian bases his opinion of Jesus and of the ori. 

of Christianity. * * Its theology and christology 
are of the most radical Unitarian kind; but the temper 
and the spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest, 
and so fair to all opponents, that it must impress those 
who are compelled to with its most promi- 
nent conclusions as a model of polite and generous 
controversial writing.”— Brooklyn Union. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


OHARLES H. KERR & 00., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


though a very poor one.”—Author. 


and either of these opinions is in itself a creed, 


12 mo. 
Cloth, $1.00, 


Poems. Here are poems of “ Na- 
ture,” of “ Life,” and of “Love.”—“Problems” 
in verse, poems about “Persons” and “Times,” 
and about “ Sorrow and Hope,” besides a few 
which can not be marshalled under any of 
these headings, and so have a department by 
themselves, and are termed “ Pot-pourri.” 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


| LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to ite great value. 
It will be retained when even lime water and milk is 
rejected by the stomach, hence it is of great value 
to all invalids, in either chronic or acute cases. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggiste—25c., S0c., $1.00 
Valuable circulars and pamphlets, sent free. 


Square, 16 mo. $1.50. 


Seeley, J. R.,.M.A. Ecce Homo. A Sur- 
vey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. In 
his preface to this book the author says it discusses 
no theological questions whatever, but endeavors 
to furnish am answer to the question, What was 
Christ’s object in founding the society called by 
his name, and how is it adapted to attain that ob- 
ject? 16mo. $1.00. 


Natural Religion. With anew explan- 
atory preface. The hand that stripped from the 
name of Christ the thousand superstitions that sure, 
rounded him, here deals with Christianity as he then | 
dealt with its originator. 16mo. $1.25. | 


Stebbins, Rufus P..D.D. A study of the 
Pentateuch. For Popular Reading. An in- 
quiry into the age of the so-called books of | 
Moses, with an introductory examination of | 
recent Dutch theories, as represented by Dr. 


To the mother of an 
send on oes a Cabinet 
fattest, he 
ful picture, and will co an 
shows the 
substitute for mother’s milk. 
mation for the mother given. 


Weis, Richarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


baby born this year we will 
hoto of the “ Sweetest, 
thiest baby inthe country."’ It is a beauti- 
mother's heart see y It 
using Lactated Food aaa 
Much valuable infor. 
Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


ood effects o 


THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, isa 
copy of the latest issue of Webster's Unabridged. 


Kuenen’s “ Religion of Israel.” Substantially 
a reprint of articles published in the Unitarian 
Review, 1879 and 1880, 12 mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Talbot, George Foster, Jesus: His Opin- 
ions and Character, The New Testament 
Studies of a Layman. The conclusions, since 
they make Jesus simply a great moral teacher, 
and set aside as fabulous much of the Bible on 
which theological dogmas have been based, 
will be classed by some as rationalistic. Crown 
Octavo, Cloth. $1.50, 


Tileston, Mary W.,compiler. Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs. A little book of selections, 
—a Bible verse, a poem verse, and a dozen or 
so of lines in prose, for each day in the year. 
18mo. $1.00. 


Quiet Hours, Poems of Natureand 
Religion, collected by Mrs. Tileston. Square 
16mo. Two Series. Each $1.00. 


Wisdom Series. Selections from 
the Apocrypha; The Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach, or, Ecclesiasticus; Selections 
from the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius An- 
tonius; Selections from the Imitation of 
Christ; Sunshine in the Soul; First and Sec- 
ond Series; Selections from Epictetus; The 
Life and History of the Rev. Doctor John Tau- 
ler; Selections ea Fenelon; Socrates: The 
Apology and Crito of Plato; The Phzdo of 
Plato. 18mo. 11 volumes, $5.50. 
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G 
31 &33 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y. 


NYPK WRITING DONE AT UNITY OFFICE 
r folio, 5 conte | 


by a competent operator, 10 cents : 
for extra car copy; from dictation if desired. 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
World 


A Gazetteer of the 


| locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more I!lustra- 
- tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Soild by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


TOWDER. === 
MEMORY 
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Dress Stays 


Made in three 
loth,and satin covered. piace in theeeen 


$25 EVERY MONTH , 


1,000 weg ey mn bo 
at once. Our 
a beautiful SA TIN-LINED CASK 


SILVERWA 


for it. 
Address WALLINGFORD 


sent free. ; 
SILVER CO., Wallingford, Ces® 


